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MAJOR  MCKINLEY'S 


LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 


Canton,  Ohio,  August  26,  1806. 

Hon.  John  M.  Thue.ston,  and  other.s.  Members  of  the  Notiiication  Committee 
of  the  Kepublican  National  Convention. 

ClENTnEMEN  ; 111  pursuance  of  the  promise  made  to  your  Committee,  when 
notitied  of  my  nomination  as  the  Kopublican  candidate  for  President,  I beg  to 
submit  this  formal  acceptance  of  that  high  honor,  and  to  consider  in  detail 
cpiestions  at  issue  in  the  pending  campaign.  Perhaps  this  might  be  considered 
unnecessary  in  view  of  my  remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  those  I have  made  to 
delegations  tliat  have  visited  me  since  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  but  in  view  of 
the  momentous  importance  of  the  iiroper  settlement  of  the  issues  presented  on 
our  future  prosperity  and  standing  as  a Nation,  and  considering  only  the  welfare 
and  hai>piness  of  our  peoide,  I could  not  be  content  to  omit  again  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  cpiestions  which  in  my  opinion  vitally  affect  our  strength  and  position 
among  the  governments  of  the  world,  and  our  morality,  integrity  and  jiatriotism 
as  citizens  of  that  Eepublic  which  for  a century  past  has  been  the  best  hope  of 
the  world  and  the  inspiration  of  mankind.  We  must  not  now  prove  false  to  our 
own  high  standards  in  government,  nor  unmindful  of  the  noble  example  and 
wise  precepts  of  the  fathers,  or  of  the  confidence  and  trust  which  our  conduct  in 
the  past  has  always  inspired. 

THE  FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

For  the  first  time  since  1868,  if  ever  before,  there  is  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  this  year  a clear  and  direct  issue  as  to  our  monetary  system,  of  vast 
im]iortance  in  its  effects,  and  upon  the  right  settlement  of  which  rests  largely 
the  financial  honor  and  i)rosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  by  one  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  its  allies  the  Peoide’s  and  Silver  Parties,  to  in- 
augurate the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  independent  action  on  part 
of  the  United  States  at  a ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  .silver  to  one  ounce  of  gold. 
The  mere  declaration  of  this  purpose  is  a menace  to  our  financial  and  industrial 
interests  and  has  already  created  universal  alarm.  It  involves  great  peril  to  the 
credit  and  business  of  the  country,  a peril  so  grave  that  conservative  men  every- 


wlicro  iuo  br  •aking  away  fvuiu  tlu-ii'  old  party  as.s()c‘iati<.)us  and  uniting  with 
other  ])atri()t  c citizens  in  emphatic  ])rol('st  against  the  i)latforin  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Nation:  1 Convention  as  an  assault  upon  the  faitli  and  honor  of  the  (iov- 
ernment  and  he  welfare  of  the  jieople.  ^^'e  have  had  few  questions  in  the  life- 
time of  the  Ee[)ublic  more  serious  than  the  one  which  is  thus  presented. 
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i’ll  TO  LABOR. 

I'ter  of  the  money  which  shall  measure  our  values  and  exchanges, 
r balances  with  one  another,  and  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 
.ry  inqiortance,  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  as  to  call 
lainstaking  investigation,  and,  in  the  end,  a sober  and  unpiTjndiced 
he  polls.  We  must  not  be  misled  l.)y  phiuses,  nor  deluded  by  false 
ee  silver  wottld  not  mean  that  silver  dollais  were  to  be  freely  had 
.'>r  labor.  It  would  mean  the  free  use  of  the  mints  of  the  United 
few  who  are  owners  of  silver  bullion,  but  would  make  silver  coin 
e many  who  are  engaged  in  other  enterprises.  It  would  not  make 
he  hours  of  labor  shorter,  or  the  pay  bettor.  It  would  not  make 
aborious,  or  more  protitable.  It  would  not  start  a factoiy,  or  make 
an  additional  day’s  labor.  It  would  create  no  new  occupations, 
nothing  to  the  comfort  of  the  masses,  the  capital  of  the  people,  or 
the  Nation.  It  seeks  to  introduce  a new  measuie  of  value,  but 
) value  to  the  thing  measui'ed.  It  Avould  not  conserve  values.  On 
it  would  derange  all  existing  values.  It  would  not  restore  business 
ut  its  direct  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  little  wdiich  yet  remains. 

MEANS. 

ing  of  the  coinage  plank  adopted  at  Chicago  is  that  any  one  may 
tv  of  silver  bullion  now  worth  fffty-three  cents  to  the  mints  of  the 

t *■ 

have  it  coined  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  receive  for 
lar  which  shall  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  pub- 
e.  The  owner  of  the  silver  bullion  would  get  the  silver  dollar. 
)iig  to  him  and  to  nobody  else.  Other  people  would  get  it  only  by 
the  products  of  their  land,  or  something  of  value.  The  bullion 
3 basis  of  present  values  would  receive  the  silver  dollar  for  fffty- 
orthof  silver,  and  other  people  would  be  required  to  receive  it  as  a 
the  payment  of  debts.  The  Government  would  get  nothing  from 
:>u.  It  would  bear  the  ex]iense  of  coining  the  silver  and  the  com- 
1 suffer  loss  by  its  use. 


THE  DOLLARS  COMPARED. 

^Ve  have  coined  since  1878  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars, 
which  are  maintained  by  the  Government  at  parity  with  gold,  and  are  a full 
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legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  How  are  the  sil- 
ver dollars,  now  in  use  different  from  those  which  would  be  in  use  under  free 
coinage?  They  are  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  fiuene.ss  ; they  are  to  bear  the 
same  stamp  of  the  G(.vernment.  AVhy  would  they  not  be  of  the  same  value?  I 
answ  r ■ The  silver  dollai-s  now  in  use  w’ere  coined  on  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  for  j)rivate  aecount  oi’  gain,  and  the  Government  has  solemnly 
agreed  to  keep  them  as  g<;od  as  tlie  l)est  dollars  we  have.  The  Government 
bought  the  silver  bullion  at  its  market  value  and  coined  it  into  .silver  dollars. 
Having  exclusive  control  (ff‘  the  mintage,  it  only  coins  what  it  can  hold  at  a par- 
ity with  gold.  The  profit,  representing  the  difference  between  the  commercial 
value  of  the  silver  bullion  and  the  face  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  goes  to  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  iJeo]de.  The  Government  bought  the  silver 
bullion  contained  in  the  silver  dollar  at  very  much  less  than  its  coinage  value. 
It  paid  it  out  to  its  creditors,  and  put  it  in  circulation  among  the  j^eople  at  its 
face  value  of  one  hundred  cents,  or  a full  dollar.  It  required  the  2ieoi)Ie  to  ac- 
C62>t  it  as  a legal  tender,  and  is  thus  morally  bound  to  maintain  it  at  a jmrity 
w’ith  gold,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  recognized  standard  with  us  and  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.  The  Government  having  issued  and 
circrrlated  the  silver  dollar,  it  must  in  honor  ^rrotect  the  holder  from  loss.  This 
obligation  it  has  so  far  sacredly  kejrt.  Not  only  is  there  a moral  obligation,  but 
there  is  a legal  obligation,  expressed  in  imblic  statute,  to  maintain  the  jrarity. 

THEY  COULD  NOT  BE  KEPT  AT  PAR. 

These  dollars,  in  the  jrarticulars  I have  named,  are  not  the  same  as  the  dol- 
lars which  would  be  issued  under  free  coinage.  They  would  be  the  same  in 
form,  but  different  in  value.  The  Government  would  have  no  jrart  in  the  trans- 
action excei)t  to  coin  the  silver  bullion  into  dollars.  It  would  share  in  no  i)ai  t 
of  the  profit.  It  would  take  upon  itself  no  obligation.  It  would  not  2>ut  the 
dollars  into  circulation.  It  could  only  get  them,  as  any  citizen  would  get  them, 
by  giving  something  for  them.  It  w’ould  deliver  them  to  tho.se  who  depositesl 
the  silver,  and  its  connection  with  the  transaction  there  end.  Such  are  the  sil- 
ver dollars  which  would  be  issued  under  free  coinage  of  .silver  at  a ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one.  AYho  would  then  maintain  the  ])arity  ? What  would  keep  them  at 
})ar  with  gold  ? There  would  be  no  obligation  resting  niton  the  Government  to 
do  it,  and  if  there  were,  it  wotild  be  powerless  to  do  it.  The  simple  truth  is  we 
W’ould  be  driven  to  a silver  basis— to  silver  monometallism.  These  dollars, 
thei'efore,  w’ould  stand  upon  their  real  value.  If  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  at  a ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  gold  wotild,  as 
some  of  its  advocates  assert,  make  fifty-three  cents  in  silver  worth  one  hundred 
cents,  and  the  silver  dollar  equal  to  the  gold  dollar,  then  we  would  have  no 
cheaper  money  than  now’,  and  it  would  be  no  easier  to  get.  But  that  such 
W’ould  be  the  result  is  against  reason  and  is  contradicted  by  experience  in  all 
times  and  in  all  lands.  It  means  the  debasement  of  our  currenev  to  the  amount 
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of  the  clifierence  between  tlie  commercial  and  coin  value  of  the  silver  dollar, 
which  is  e ’er  changing,  and  the  etlect  would  be  to  reduce  projiertv  values,  en- 
tail untold  financial  loss,  destroy  confidence,  impair  the  obligations  of  existing 
contracts,  further  impoverish  the  laborers  and  ])rodiieers  of  tlie  country,  ci’cate 
I a panic  of  unparalleled  severity,  .and  inflict  upon  trade  and  commerce  a deadly 
blow.  Ag[  inst  any  such  policy,  I am  unalterably  oi)poscd. 

bimeta;llism. 

Bimeta.  lism  can  not  be  secured  by  independent  action  on  our  part.  It  can 
not  be  obtained  by  opening  our  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  of 
the  world,  it  a ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  gold,  wheji  the 
commercia.  ratio  is  more  than  thirty  ounces  of  silver  to  one  onnee  of  gold. 
Mexico  anc  China  have  tried  the  exjjeriment.  Mexico  has  free  coinage  of  silver 
and  gold  a , a ratio  slightly  in  excess  of  sixteen  and  a half  ounces  of  silver  to 
one  ounce  of  gold,  and  while  her  mints  are  freely  open  to  both  metals  at  that 
ratio,  not  i single  dollar  in  gold  bullion  is  coined  and  circulated  as  money. 
Gold  has  b^  ;en  driven  out  of  circulation  in  these  countries  and  they  are  on  a 
silver  basis  alone.  Until  international  agreement  is  had,  it  is  the  plain  dutv  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  the  gold  standard.  It  is  tlie  recognized  and  sole 
standard  of  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  with  which  we  trade 
more  largely  than  any  other.  Eighty-four  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the 
fiscal  year  1895  was  with  gold  standard  countries,  and  our  trade  with  other 
countries  w is  settled  on  a gold  basis. 

WE  NO'W'  HAVE  MORE  SILVER  THAN  GOLD. 

Chiefly  by  means  of  legislation  during  and  since  1878  there  has  been  put  in 
circulation  more  than  8024,000,000  of  silver,  or  its  representative.  Tliis  has 
been  done  n the  honest  effort  to  give  to  silver,  if  possible,  the  sain..  Imllion 
and  coinagi  value,  and  encourage  the  concuri'ent  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
money.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  less  than  nine  millions  of  .silver  dol- 
lars coined  in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  State.s,  a period  of  eighty-nine 
years.  Thir  legislation  secures  the  largest  use  of  silver  consistent  with  linancial 
.safety  and  .he  pledge  to  maintain  its  parity  with  gold.  We  have  to  day  more 
silver  than  gold.  This  has  been  accomplished  at  tinnrs  with  grave  peril  to  the 
public  cred  t.  The  so-called  Sherman  law’  sought  to  use  all  the  silver  product 
of  the  Uni‘  ed  States  for  money  at  its  market  value.  Fi'om  1890  to  189.8  the 
Governmeii;  purchased  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  a month,  or  54,000,000  ounces 
a year.  This  was  one-third  of  the  product  of  the  world  and  pmctically  all  of 
this  country ’s  product.  It  was  believed  by  those  who  then  and  now  favor  free 
coinage  tha . such  use  of  silver  woirhl  advance  its  Inrllion  value  to  its  coinage 
value,  but  t lis  expectation  was  not  realized.  In  a few’  months,  notw’itlistand- 

Iing  the  unp  i-ecedented  market  for  the  silver  produced  in  the  United  States,  the 

price  of  silver  w’ent  dow’n  very  rapidly,  reaching  a low’cr  point  than  ever  before. 
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Then,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Pre.sident  Clevel.vnd,  both^olitical  parties 
united  in  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law’.  We  can  not 
with  safety  engage  in  further  experiments  in  this  direction. 


THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1891,  in  a public  address,  I said:  “If  w’e  could 
have  an  international  ratio,  w hich  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  would 
adopt,  and  the  true  relation  be  fixed  between  the  two  metals,  and  all  agree 
ui)on  the  (prantity  of  silver  which  should  constitute  a dollar,  then  .silver  would 
1)0  as  free  and  unlimited  in  its  privileges  of  coinage  as  gold  is  to-day.  But 
that  W’e  have  not  been  able  to  secure,  and  w’ith  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  adopted  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  ratio,  we  would  be  still 
further  removed  from  any  international  agreement.  We  may  never  be  able  to 
sc'cnre  it  if  we  enter  upon  the  isolated  coinage  of  silver.  The  double  standard 
implies  equality  at  a ratio,  and  that  equality  can  only  be  established  by  the  con- 
mirrent  law’  of  nations.  It  was  the  concurrent  law  of  nations  that  made  the 
double  standard  ; it  w’ill  recpiire  the  concurrent  law’  of  nations  to  reinstate  and 
sustain  it.” 

IT  FAVORS  THE  USE  OF  SILVER  MONEY. 

The  Bepublican  Party  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now’,  opposed  to  the  use  of 
silver  money,  as  its  record  abundantly  show’s.  It  has  done  all  that  could  be 
done  for  its  increased  use,  with  safety  and  honor,  by  the  United  States  acting 
apart  from  other  governments.  There  are  those  who  think  that  it  has  already 
gone  beyond  the  limit  of  financial  prudence.  Surely  w’e  can  go  no  farther,  and 
W’e  must  not  permit  false  lights  to  lure  us  across  the  danger  line. 

MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COUNTRY. 

We  have  much  more  silver  in  use  than  any  country  in  the  w’orld  except 
India  or  China— .8500,000,000  more  than  Great  Britain  ; .8150,000,000  more  than 
France;  8400,000,900  more  than  Germany;  .8325,000,000  less  than  India,  and 
8125,000,000  less  than  China.  The  Republican  Party  has  declared  in  favor  of 
an  international  agreement,  and  if  elected  President  it  will  be  my  duty  to  em- 
ploy all  proper  means  to  promote  it.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country 
would  defer,  if  not  defeat,  international  bimetallism,  and  until  an  international 
agreement  can  be  had  every  interest  requires  us  to  maintain  our  present  stand- 
ard. Independent  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to 
one  ounce  of  gold  W’ould  insure  the  speedy  contraction  of  the  volume  of  our 
currency.  It  would  drive  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  gold  dollars,  w’hich 
W’e  now’  have,  permanently  from  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  greatly  decrease 
our  per  capita  circulation.  It  is  not  proposed  by  the  Republican  Party  to  take 
from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  any  of  the  silver  w’e  now’  have.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  proposed  to  keep  all  of  the  silver  money  now  in  circulation  on 
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with  g»ld  by  maintaining  the  pledge  of  tlie  Goveinment  that  all  of  it 
CQual  to  gold,  d’his  has  been  the  unbroken  policy  of  ihe  Ile[)nl)liean 
lice  1878.  It  has  inaugurated  no  new  jxhicy.  It  will  keep  in  circnlu- 
as  good  as  gold  all  of  the  silver  and  pajicr  money  which  are  now  in- 
n the  currency  of  the  country.  It  will  maintain  their  parity.  It  will 
their  erpiality  in  the  future  as  it  has  always  done  in  the  }>ast.  It  will 
•ent  to  ]Hit  this  country  on  a silver  basis,  which  would  inevitably  follow 
dent  free  coinage  at  a ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  It  will  oiipose  the  expul- 
jold  from  our  circulation. 


FARMERS  AND  LABORERS  SUFFER  MOST. 

If  t lere  is  any  one  thing  which  should  be  free  from  speculation  and 
fluctuat  on  it  is  the  money  of  a country.  It  (>ught  never  to  be  the  subject 
of  nieia  partisan  contention,  ^\  hen  we  jiart  with  our  labor,  our  products,  or 
our  preperty,  we  should  receive  in  return  money  which  is  as  stable  and 
unchanj  ing  in  \alue  as  the  ingeiiuity  ot  honest  men  can  make  it.  Debasement 
of  the  miienc^  means  destruction  of  values.  ^\o  one  .suth*rs  so  much  from 
cheap  1 louey  as  the  farmers  and  laborers.  They  are  the  first  to  feel  its  bad 
effects  a. id  the  last  to  recover  from  them.  This  has  been  the  uniform  ex])eri- 
ence  of  all  countries,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  poor,  and  not  the  rich,  are 
always  he  greatest  sufiei'ers  from  evtu’y  attemjtt  to  debase  our  money.  It 
i\ould  lall  with  alarming  severity  upon  investments  already  made;  u})on  insur- 
ance cc  mpanies ' and  their  }>olicy-holders  ; upon  savings  banks  and  their 
deposit(  rs  ; upon  building  and  loan  associations  and  tlieir  members;  upon 
the  savngs  of  thrift;  upon  pensiomu's  and  their  families;  and  upon  wage 
earners,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  theii’  wages. 

UNLDIITED  IRREDEEMABLE  PAPER  MONEY. 

diver  question  is  not  the  only  issue  affecting  our  money  in  the  pend- 
est.  Not  content  witli  ui'ging  the  fi-ee  coinage  of  silver,  its  strongest 
ns  demand  that  our  ixqier  money  shall  be  issued  directly  by  the 
lent  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  C'hicago  Democratic  declaration. 
Louis  People’s  declaration  is  that  “ our  National  money  shall  be  issmal 
leneral  Government  only,  without  the  intei'vention  of  banks  of  issue, 
legal  tender  for  the  payment* of  all  debts,  public  and  private,”  and 
ibuted  “ direct  to  the  jionple,  and  through  lawful  disbursements  of 
ernment.”  Thus  in  addition  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  world’s  silver 
sked  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  unlimited  irredeemable  paper  currency, 
stion  which  was  fought  out  from  1865  to  1879  is  thus  to  be  re-opened, 
its  uncertainties,  and  cheap  money  experiments  of  every  conceivable 
sted  upon  us.  This  indicates  a most  .startling  reactionary  policy, 
r at  variance  with  every  requirement  of  sound  finance;  but  the  dec- 
shows  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  those  who  by  combined  action  are 
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contending  for  the  control  of  the  Government.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
debasement  of  our  coin  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  free  coinage  of 
sil\ei  at  sixteen  to  one,  they  would  still  further  degrade  our  currenev  and 
tlueateu  the  public  honor  l)y  the  unlimited  issue  of  an  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency. A graver  menace  to  our  financial  standing  and  credit  could  hardly  lie 
conceived,  and  every  patriotic  citizen  should  be  aroused  to  promptly  meet  and 
effectually  defeat  it. 

IN  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  REPREHENSIBLE. 

It  is  a cause  for  painful  regret  and  Solicitude  that  an  effort  is  being  made  bv 
those  high  in  the  oouiisels  of  the  allied  })arties  to  divide  the  peojile  of  this 
country  into  classes  and  ci’eate  distinctions  among  us,  which,  in  fact,  do  not 
exist,  and  are  repugnant  to  our  form  of  government.  These  a]>peals  to  passion 
and  prejudice  are  bem'ath  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  a free  peojile,  and 
.should  be  met  with  stei'ii  rebuke  by  tho.se  they  are  sought  to  influence,  and  1 
believe  they  will  be.  Every  attempt  to  array  class  against  class,  “the  classes 
against  the  masses,”  section  against  section,  lalior  against  capital,  “the  poor 
against  the  rich,”  or  interest  against  interest  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  reprehensible.  It  is  op}*osed  to  the  National  instinct  and  interest 
and  should  be  resisted  )>y  every  citizen,  ^^’e  are  not  a natiem  of  classes,  but  of 
sturdy,  free,  indejiendent,  and  honorable  ])eople,  despising  the  demagogue,  and 
never  capitulating  to  dishonor.  This  ever-recurring  effoi't  endangers  })opidar 
go\ ernment  and  is  a menai'e  to  our  liberties.  It  i.s  not  a new  canijiaitm  de\ice 
or  party  appeal.  It  is  as  old  as  government  among  men,  l)ut  was  nevermore 
untimely  and  unfortunate  than  now.  W.v.siiixgton  wanred  us  against  it,  and 
AtVebster  said  in  the  Senate,  in  words  which  I feel  are  singularly  apjn-opi  iate  at 
this  time:  “I  admonish  the  people  against  the  object  of  outcries  like  these.  I 
admonish  every  industrious  laborer  of  this  country  to  be  on  his  girard  against 
.such  delusion.  I tell  him  the  attempt  is  to  i)lay  off  his  jrassion  against  his 

intere.st,  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits 
of  liberty.” 

PROTECTION  OF  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE. 

Another  issue  of  .supreme  importance  i.s  that  of  Protection.  The  peril  of 
free  silver  is  a menace  to  be  feared  ; we  are  already  ex})eiiencing  the  effect  of 
partial  free  trade.  The  one  must  be  averted  ; the  other  corrected.  The  Pvepub- 
lican  Party  is  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  Protection  and  was  never  more  earnest 
in  its  support  and  advocacy  than  now.  If  argument  were  needed  to  strengthen 
its  devotion  to  “ the  American  system,”  or  inci-ease  the  hold  of  that  system  upon 
the  party  and  people,  it  is  found  in  the  lesson  and  exi)erience  of  the  past  three 
years.  Men  realize  in  their  own  daily  lives  what  before  was  to  many  of  them 
only  report,  history,  or  tradition.  They  have  had  a trial  of  both  systems  and 
know  what  each  has  done  for  them. 
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DEMANDED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  EXIGENCIES. 
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NGTON,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  Septembin'  17,  1790,  a hundred  years 
: “As  a veiy  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  pub- 

One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible  ; 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense, 
porous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  whicli  un- 
wars may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  ])osterity 
•n  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear,”  To  facilitate  the  enforcement 
axims  which  he  announced  he  declared : “It  is  essential  th’at  you 
actically  bear  in  mind,  that  tov*ards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must 
e;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  and  no  taxes  can  be 
hieh  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  or  unpleasant ; that  the  intrin- 
rassment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which 
a choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a decisive  motive  for  a candid  con- 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  making  it ; and  for  a S]iirit  of 
Qce  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the  public  exigencies 
V time  dictate.” 

t'' 

ted  by  like  sentiments  the  people  of  the  country  must  now  face  the 
i which  beset  them.  “ The  public  exigencies  ” demand  prompt  pro- 
^islation  which  will  avoid  the  accumulation  of  further  debt  by  provid- 
ate  revenues  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  This  is  manifestly 
•ement  of  duty.  If  elected  President  of  the  United  States  it  will  Im 
• vigorously  promote  this  object,  and  give  that  amide  encouragement 
upations  of  the  American  people,  which,  above  all  else,  is  so  impera- 
landed  at  this  juncture  of  our  National  affairs. 


OUR  CC'NDITION  IN  DECEMBER,  1892. 

In  De  jember,  1892,  President  Harrison  sent  his  last  message  to  Congress. 
It  was  an  able  and  exhau.stive  review  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  the 
country.  It  stated  our  situation  so  accurately  that  I am  sure  it  will  not  be 
ami.ss  to  r acite  his  official  and  valuable  testimony.  “There*  never  has  been  a 
time  in  cur  hi.story,”  said  he,  “when  work  was  so  abundant,  or  when  wages 
were  so  1 igh,  whether  measured  by  the  currency  in  which  they  are  paid,  or 
by  their  jiower  to  supply  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  gene]:tl 
average  ol  prices  has  been  such  as  to  give  to  agriculture  a fair  participation  in 
the  generid  prosperity.  The  new  industrial  plants  established  since  Octobei'  (I, 
1890,  and  up  to  October  22,  1892,  number  345,  and  the  extensions  of  existing 
plants,  lOd.  The  new  capital  invested  amounts  to  8^0,446,060,  and  the  number 
of  additicnal  employes,  37,285.  During  the  first  .six  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year,  135  new  factories  were  built,  of  which  forty  were  cotton  mills, 
forty-eigh  . knitting  mills,  twenty-six  woolen  mills,  fifteen  silk  mills,  four  ])lush 
mills,  and  two  linen  mills.  Of  the  forty  cotton  mills,  twenty-one  have  been 
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Imilt  in  the  Southern  States.”  This  fairly  descrilies  the  happy  condition  of  the 
country  in  December,  189*.^  What  has  it  been  since,  and  what  is  it  now? 

OUR  CONDITION  EIGHT  MONTHS  LATER. 

The  messages  of  President  Cleveland  from  the  beginning  of  his  second 
administration  to  the  present  time  abound  with  descriidions  of  the  de])lorable 
industrial  and  financial  situation  of  the  country.  Wliile  no  resort  to  history  or 
official  statement  is  required  to  advise  us  of  the  present  condition,  and  that 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years,  I venture  to  (piote  from  Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s  first  message,  August  8,  1893,  addressed  to  the  Fifty-third 
Congress,  which  he  had  called  together  in  extraordinary  session.  “The  exist- 
ence of  an  alarming  and  extraordinary  business  situation,”  said  he,  “ involving 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  all  our  people,  has  constrained  me  to  call  together 
in  extra  session  the  people’s  representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  througli 
the  wise  and  patriotic  exercise  of  the  legislative  duties  with  which  they  solely 
are  charged,  the  present  evils  may  be  mitigated  and  dangers  threatening  the 
future  may  be  averted.  Our  unfortunate  financial  plight  is  not  the  result  of 
untoward  events,  nor  of  conditions  related  to  our  natural  resources.  Nor  is  it 
traceable  to  any  of  the  atllictions  which  frequently  check  National  growth  and 
prosiierity.  With  plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  remunerative  pro- 
duction and  manufacture,  with  unusual  invitation  to  safe  investment,  and  with 
satisfactory  assurances  to  business  enterprises,  suddenly  financial  distrust  and 
fear  have  sprung  up  on  every  side.  Numerous  moneyed  institutions  have  sus- 
pended, because  abundant  assets  were  not  immediately  available  to  meet  the 
demands  of  frightened  depositors.  Surviving  corporations  and  individuals  are 
content  to  keep  in  hand  the  money  they  are  usually  anxious  to  loan,  and  those 
ono-aged  in  legitimate  business  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  securities  they  offer 
for  loans,  though  heretofore  satisfactory,  aie  no  longer  accepted.  Values  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  are  fast  becoming  conjectural  and  loss  and  failure  have  invaded 

every  branch  of  business.” 

I 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CHANGE. 

What  a startling  and  sudden  change  within  the  short  period  of  eight  months, 
from  December,  1892,  to  August,  1893!  What  liad  occurred?  A change  of 
administration;  all  branches  of  the  Government  liad  been  entrusted  to  the 
Democratic  Tarty,  which  was  committed  against  the  ]U'otective  ]>olicy  that  had 
])rcvailed  uninterruptedly  for  more  tliau  thirty-two  years  and  brought  unexam- 
pled prosperity  to  the  country,  and  firmly  pledged  to  its  complete  oveu  throw 
and  the  substitution  of  a tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  change  having  been  de- 
creed by  the  elections  in  November,  its  effects  were  at  once  anticipated  ami  iVlt. 
We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  these  altei'od  conditions,  nor  would  it  l>o  wise  to 
exclude  from  contemplation  and  investigation  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
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lliev  a -e  facts  winch  we  can  not  as  a i)eople  ilisregaivl,  and  we  can  only  hoiie  to 
iniprov 3 onr  present  coiulition  l)v  a stiuly  of  tliei  - rinses.  In  December,  1802, 
we  had  the  same  currency  and  pj-actically  the  same  volume  of  curreucv  that  we 
luiv-e  m w.^  ^ It  aggregated  in  1802,  82, 072, 500,501  ; in  1803,  82,323,000,000;  in 
18<01,  8 2, 323, 412,302  ; and  in  Deceml)cr,  ls<»5,  82,104,000,230.  The  per  cai>ita 
of  moi  ey,  too,  has  been  practically  the  same  during  this  whole  iteriod.  The 
quality  of  the  money  has  been  identical— all  kept  equal  to  gold.  There  is  notli- 
ing  cor  nected  with  our  money,  therefore,  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  a<-rr,a-. 
rated  industrial  change.  Whatever  is  to  be  deprecated  in  our  financial  sv.Seni, 
it  inns  everywhere  be  admitted  tliat  our  money  has  l.een  alisolutely  goJd  and 
hasbroaght  neidier  loss  nor  inconvenience  toils  holders.  A depreciated  cui- 
ienc\  h IS  not  existed  to  further  vex  tlie  troubled  business  situation. 


GOOD  MONEY  NEVER  MADE  TIMES  }[ARD. 

It  is  a mere  pretence  to  attribute  the  hard  times  to  the  fact  that  all  our  cur- 
rency II  on  a gold  basis.  Good  money  never  made  times  hard.  Those  who 
assert  t!iat  our  present  industrial  and  financial  depression  is  the  result  of  the 
gold  sti  ndard,  have  not  read  American  history  ariglit,  or  been  careful  students 
ot  the  e/ents  of  recent  years.  We  never  had  greater  prosperitv  in  this  coiintrv 
in  every  field  of  employment  and  industry,  than  in  the  luisy  years  li-om  1880  to 
1892,  di  ring  all  of  vliich  time  this  country  was  on  a gold  basis  and  emiiloved 
more  gold  money  in  its  fiscal  and  business  operations  than  ever  before.  We 
had,  toe,  a protective  tariff  under  which  ample  revenues  were  collected  for  the 
Governi  lent  and  an  accumulating  surplus  which  was  constantly  applied  to  the 
paymen  of  the  public  debt.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  that  which  we  know  is  good 
It  is  no;  more  money  we  want  ; what  we  want  is  to  put  the  money  we  already 

. is  emjilo'i  ed,  men  are  employed.  Both  have 
always  l)een  steadily  and  remuneratively  engaged  during  all  the  years  of  })ro- 
tective  tarift  legislation.  When  those  ivho  have  money  lack  contidence  in  the 
stabibty  of  values  and  investments,  they  will  not  part  with  their  money.  Busi- 
ness is  s agnated— the  life-blood  of  trade  is  checked  and  congested.  We  can  not 
restore  ].ublic  confidence  by  an  act  which  would  revolutionize  all  values,  or  an 
act  wine  i entails  a deficiency  in  the  public  revenues.  We  can  not  inspire  confi- 
dence by  advocating  repudiation  or  practicing  dishonesty.  We  can  not  restore 
contiden  -e  either  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  people  without  a change  in  our  1 
]U'esent  ' ariff  legislation. 

THE  TARIFF  OF  1894. 

The  ( nly  measure  of  a general  nature  that  affected  the  Treasury  and  the  em- 
idoymen  s of  our  people  passed  by  the  Fifty-Third  Congre.ss  was  the  general 
Tariff  Ac;,  which  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  President.  Whatever  virt- 
ues may  be  claimed  for  that  Act  there  is  confessedly  one  which  it  does  not  pos- 
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sess.  It  lacks  the  essential  virtue  of  its  creation — the  raising  of  reveinu' 
sufficient  to  siij[)ply  the  needs  of  tlie  (tovernment.  It  has  at  no  time  provi<lcd 
enough  revenue  for  such  needs,  but  it  has  caused  a constant  deficiency  in  the 
Treasury  and  a steady  depletion  in  the  earnings  of  labor  and  land.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  swell  our  National  debt  more  than  $262,000,000,  a .sum  nearly  as 
great  as  the  debt  of  the  Government  from  WASHi.NUiTox  to  Lixconx.  inclnding  all 
our  foreign  wars  from  the  Kevolution  to  the  Kebf'llion.  Since  its  passage,  work 
at  home  has  been  diminished  ; quices  of  agricultural  products  have  falkai ; cou- 
tidence  has  been  arrested,  and  general  business  demoralization  is  seen  on  every 
hand. 

THE  TARIFFS  OF  1890  AND  1894  CONTRASTED. 

The  total  receipts  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  18t)4  for  the  first  twenty-two  months 
of  its  enforcement,  from  September,  1894,  to  June,  18t)U,  were  8557,(315,328.  and 
the  expenditures  8h40,418,3()3,  or  a deficiency  of  8*^2,803.(455.  The  decrease  in 
our  exports  of  American  products  and  manufactures  during  the  first  fifteen 
months  of  the  present  tariff',  as  contrasted  with  the  exports  of  the  first  fifteen 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  was  8220. 353, :520.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports during  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  tariff  of  1890  was  82 13,972, ‘96<s,  but 
only  850,758,623  under  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  tariff'  of  1894,  a loss  under 
the  latter  of  8157,214,345.  Tlie  net  loss  in  tlie  trade  balance  of  the  United 
States  has  been  8190,983,607,  during  the  tir.st  tiftecu  months’  o]ieration  of  the 
tariff  of  1894,  as  compared  with  the  tii-st  lifteen  months  of  the  tariff’  of  1890. 
The  loss  has  been  large,  constant  and  steady,  at  the  I'ate  of  813, 130,000  per 
month,  or  8500,000  for  every  business  day  of  the  year. 


LOSING  IN  BOTH  DIRECTIONS. 

We  have  either  been  sending  too  much  money  out  of  the  country,  or  getting 
too  little  in,  or  both.  W’e  have  lost  steadily  in  both  directions.  Our  foreign 
trade  has  been  diminished  and  our  domestic  ti-ade  has  suffered  incalculable  loss. 
Does  not  this  suggest  the  cause  of  our  ])resent  depression,  and  indicate  its 
remedy?  Contidence  in  home  enter]irises  has  almost  wholly  disajipeared.  Our 
shops  are  closed,  or  running  on  half  time  at  reduced  wages  and  small  ]irotit,  if 
not  aotual  loss.  Our  men  at  home  are  idle,  and  while  they  are  idle  men  abi'oad 
are  occupied  in  supplying  us  with  gootls.  Our  unrivaled  home  market  for  the 
farmer  has  also  greatlv  suffered  because  those  who  constitute  it — the  great  armv 
of  American  wage-earners — are  without  the  work  and  wages  they  formerly  had. 
If  they  can  not  earn  wages  they  can  not  buy  products.  They  can  not  earn  if 
they  have  no  employment,  and  when  they  do  not  earn  the  farmer’s  home  market 
is  lessened  and  impaired,  and  the  loss  is  felt  by  both  jiroducer  and  consumei'. 
The  I0.SS  of  earning  power  alone  in  this  country  in  the  past  three  years  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  jiroduced  our  unfortunate  business  situation.  If  our  labor  was 
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^^p]l  on  ploycid,  and  employed  at  as  renninerativo  wages  as  in  18D2,  in  a lew 
months^  ill  land  would  feel  the  glad  change  in  the  increased 

demand  for  his  products  and  in  the  better  prices  which  he  would  receive. 

NOT  (PEN  MINTS  BUT  OPEN  MILLS. 

It  IS  not  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  which  is  the  need  of  the  time, 
but  an  1 icrease  in  tlm  volnino  r.f  : _ i.  • , 
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not  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  which  is  the  need  of  the  time, 
icrease  in  the  volume  of  business.  Xot  an  increase  of  coin,  but  an  in- 
conhdence.  Not  more  coinage,  but  a more  active  use  of  the  money 
Xot  open  mints  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world,  Imt 
Is  for  the  full  and  unrestiicted  labor  of  American  workingmen.  The 
lent  of  our  mints  for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world  would  not 
j necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  l»ack  to  our  people.  This  will  onlv 
di  the  employment  of  the  masses,  and  such  employment  is  certain  to 
le  re-establi.shment  of  a wise  protective  policy  which  shall  encourage 
uiring  at  home.  Protection  has  lost  none  of  its  virtue  and  importaiuxu 
.duty  of  the  Pepublican  Party,  if  restored  to  power  in  the  country,  will 
lactment  of  a tarift  law  which  will  raise  all  the  money  necessary  to  con- 
Government,  economically  and  honestly  administered,  and  so  adjusted 
■e  preference  to  home  manufactures  and  adequate  protection  to  home 
I the  home  market.  We  are  not  committed  to  any  special  schedules  or 
duty.  They  are  and  should  be  always  subject  to  change  to  meet  new 
IS,  but  the  principle  upon  which  rates  of  duty  are  imposed  remains  the 
>ur  duties  .should  always  be  high  enough  to  measure  the  difference  be- 
0 wages  paid  labor  at  homo  and  in  competing  countries,  and  to  ade- 
lotect  American  investmeiits  and  American  enteiqjrises. 


OUR  FARMERS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 
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irmers  have  been  hurt  by  the  changes  in  our  tariff  legislation  as  severely 
)orers  and  manufacturers,  badly  as  they  have  suffered.  The  Eepublican 
wisely  declares  in  favor  of  such  encouragement  to  our  sugar  interests 
lead  to  the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the 
people  use.”  It  promises  to  our  wool  and  woolen  interests  “ the  most 
rtection,”  a guarantee  that  ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  patriotic 
I'ever  Avas  a more  grievous  wrong  done  the  farmers  of  our  country  than 
ijustly  inflicted  during  the  past  three  years  upon  the  wool-growers  of 
Although  among  our  most  industrious  and  useful  citizens  their  in- 

lAe  been  in'actically  destroyed  and  our  woolen  manufacturers  involved 

r^  disaster.  At  no  time  within  the  past  thirty-.six  years,  and  perhaps 
ring  any  previous  period,  have  so  many  of  our  woolen  factories  been 
1 as  now.  The  Republican  Party  can  be  relied  upon  to  correct  these 
ugs,  if  again  entrusted  with  the  control  of  Congress. 
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RECIPROCITY. 

Another  declaration  of  the  Piepulil'icAii  jffatform  that  has  my  most  cordial 
support,  is  that  which  favors  Pkeciprocity.  The  splendid  results  of  the  lltM-i- 
procity  arrangements  that  were  made  under  authority  of  the  Tarilf  Law  of  ls‘M» 
are  striking  and  suggestive.  The  brief  period  they  were  in  force,  in  most  eases 
only  three  years,  Avas  not  long  enough  to  thoroughly  test  their  great  A'alue,  but 
sufficient  Avas  shoAvn  by  the  trial  to  conclusively  demonstrate  the  importance  a.ud 
the  Avisdom  of  their  adoiition.  In  1892,  the  exjiort  trade  of  the  United  States 
attained  the  highest  point  in  our  history.  The  aggregate  of  our  exports  that 
year  reached  the  immense  sum  of  .^1,030,278,148,  a sum  greater  by  .S100,000,0OO 
than  the  exports  of  any  preA'ious  year.  In  1893,  oAving  to  the  threat  of  un- 
friendly tariff  legislation,  the  total  dropped  to  .'^847,0()5,194.  Our  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  decreased  .8189,000,000,  Imt  Reciprocity  still  secured  us 
a large  trade  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  a larger  trade  Avith  the  West 
Indies  than  we  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  The  increase  of  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries Avith  Avhich  we  had  Reciprocity  agreements  Avas  .83, 500, .515  over  our  trade 
in  1892,  and  .810,440,721  OAmr  our  trade  in  1891.  The  only  countries  AA’ith  which 
the  United  States  traded  that  shoAved  increased  exports  in  1893  AA'ere  practically 
those  Avith  Avhich  we  had  Reciprocity  arrangements.  The  Reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tAveen  this  country  and  Spain,  touching  the  markets  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
was  announced  September  1,  1891.  The  groAAth  of  our  trade  with  Cuba  Avas 
phenomenal.  In  1891  Ave  sold  that  country  but  114,441  barrels  of  flour  ; in 
1892,  300,175  ; in  1893,  010,400  ; and  in  1894,  002,248.  Here  AA'as  a groAvth  of 
nearly  five  hundred  per  cent.,  while  our  exportations  of  flour  to  Cuba  for  the 
year  eiiuim;  dune  30,  1895 — the  year  folloAving  the  repeal  of  the  Reci]U'ocity 
treaty — fell  co  379,850  barrels,  a loss  of  nearly  half  our  trade  Avith  that  country. 
The  value  of  our  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
in  1891 — the  year  prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty— Avas 
.812,224,888  ; in  1892,  .817,953,579  ; in  1893,  .824.157.098  ; in  189T  820  J25..321  ; 
but  in  1895,  after  the  annulment  of  the  Reciprocity  agreement,  it  hdl  to  only 
<812,887,001.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  giA'en  of  our  increased  tinde 
under  Reciprocity  Avitli  other  countries,  but  enough  has  been  shown  of  the  efli- 
cacy  of  the  legislation  of  1890  to  justify  the  speedy  restoration  of  its  Reciprocity 
provisions.  In  my  judgment,  Congress  should  immediately  restore  the  Reci- 
procity sections  of  the  old  laAv,  with  such  amendments,  if  any,  as  time  and 
experience  sanction  as  wise  and  proper.  The  underlying  principle  of  this  legis- 
lation must,  hoAvcA’er,  be  strictly  observed.  It  is  to  afford  ncAV  market.^  for  our 
surplus  agricultural  and  manufactured  products,  without  los.s  to  the  American 
laborer  of  a single  day’s  Avork  that  ho  might  otherwise  procure. 

FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  declaration  of  the  platform  touching  Foreign  Immigration  is  one  of 
peculiar  importanco  at  this  time,  Avlien  our  oAvn  laboring  people  are  in  such 
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ress.  I am  in  hearty  sympathy  witli  tlie  i:)resent  legislation  restricting 
nmigration,  and  favor  such  extension  of  the  laws  as  will  setuire  the 
itates  from  invasion  by  the  debased  and  ciiminal  classes  of  the  Old 
Idle  we  adhere  to  the  public  policy  under  which  our  country  has  re- 
■eat  bodies  of  honest,  industrious  citizens,  who  haye  added  to  the 
rogress,  and  power  of  the  country,  and  while  we  welcome  to  our  shores 
lis})osed  and  industrious  immigrant  who  contributes  by  his  enei'gy  and 
ice  to  the  cause  of  free  government,  we  want  no  immigrants  who  do  not 
-.hores  to  become  citizens.  We  should  permit  none  to  participate  in 
tages  of  our  civilization  who  do  not  sympathize  with  our  aims  and  form 
ment.  We  should  receive  none  who  come  to  make  war  upon  our  insti- 
nd  2’1'otlt  by  jjublic  disquiet  and  turmoil.  Against  all  such  our  gates 
iglitlv  closed. 


OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 
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ildiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  should  neither  be  neglected  nor  forgot- 
i Government  which  they  served  so  well  must  not  make  their  lives  or 
harder  by  treating  them  as  siqi^diants  for  relief  in  old  age  or  distress, 
d with  disdain  or  contemiit  the  earnest  interest  one  comrade  naturally 
in  the  welfare  of  another.  Doubtle.ss  there  have  been  iiension  abuses 
.8  in  the  numerous  claims  allowed  by  the  Government,  but  the  jiolicy 
( the  administration  of  the  Pension  Bureau  must  always  be  fair  and 
Xo  deserving  ajqilicant  should  ever  suffer  because  of  a wrong  jierpe- 
or  for  another.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  gave  the  Government  the  best 
They  freely  offered  health,  .strength,  liml)  and  life  to  .save  the  coun- 
3 time  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  the  Government  must  honor  them  in 
1 as  in  their  service  with  the  resi^ect  and  gratitude  due  to  brave,  noble, 
acriticing  men  who  are  justly  entitled  to  generous  aid  in  their  increas- 
sities. 


OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  NAVY. 
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ieclaration  of  the  Piejuiblican  platform  in  favor  of  the  upbuilding 
3rchant  Marine  has  my  hearty  ajqiroval.  The  policy  of  discriminating 
favor  of  our  shijipiug  which  })revailed  in  the  early  years  of  our  history 
• again  ])i'onq)tly  adojited  by  Congress  and  vigorously  siqqiorted  until 
ge  and  .supremacy  on  the  seas  is  fully  attained.  We  should  no  longer 
e dii'ectlv  or  indirectly  t(j  the  maintfuiance  of  the  colossal  marine 
i countries,  but  }irovide  an  efficient  ami  C(  nqdete  marine  of  our  own. 
the  American  Xavy  is  assuming  a ]>o.siti m commensurate  wuth  our 
•e  as  a Xation,  a i)olicy  I am  glad  to  obsei’ve  the  Bejmblican  ])]atform 
endorses,  we  must  su])])lement  it  with  a IMei'chant  IMariue  that  will 
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give  us  the  advantages  in  both  our  coast-wise  and  foreign  trade  that  we  ought 
naturally  and  2)j'02)erly  to  enjcjy.  It  should  be  at  once  a matter  of  jmblic  jiolicy 
and  Xational  2)ride  to  rei>ossess  this  immense  and  lU’osjieruus  trade. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

The  2)ledge  of  the  Iffqtublicau  X'ational  Convention  that  our  civil  service 
laws  “ shall  be  sustained  and  thoi'oughly  and  honestly  enforced,  and  extended 
wherever  }U’acticable,”  is  in  keej)ing  with  the  2)osition  of  the  i)arty  for  the  }>ast 
twenty-four  years,  and  will  he  faithfully  observed.  Our  o2>ponents  decry  these 
reforms.  They  appear  willing  to  abandon  all  the  advantages  gained,  after  so 
many  vears’  agitation  and  effort.  Thev  encourage  a return  to  methods  of  party 
favoritism  which  both  jiarties  have  often  denounced,  that  ox2)erieiice  has  con- 
demned, and  that  the  2>eo2)le  have  re})eatedly  disa2>2’roved.  The  lie2>ublican 
Party  earnestly  02)230ses  this  reactionary  and  entirely  uiijiistiliable  2><dicy.  ft 
will  take  no  backward  sto2>  u2)on  the  (2uestion.  It  will  seek  to  im2)rove,  but 
never  degrade,  the  2^ublic  service. 


IT  DEMANDS  ESPECIAL  ATTENTION. 

There  are  other  important  and  timely  declarations  in  the  Platform  which  I 
can  not  here  discuss.  I must  content  myself  with  saying  that  they  have  my  a2>- 
proval.  If,  as  Ee2mblicans,  we  have  lately  addressed  oui'  attention,  with  what 
may  seem  great  stress  and  earnestness,  to  the  new  and  unex2>ected  assault  up<m 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  Government,  we  have  done  it  because  the  menace 
is  so  grave  as  to  demand  es[)ecial  consideration,  and  because  we  are  convinced 
that  if  the  2ieo2ile  are  aroused  to  the  ti'uc  understanding  and  meaning  of  this 
silver  and  inflation  movement  they  will  avert  the  danger.  In  doing  this  we  feel 
that  we  render  the  best  service  possible  to  the  counti-y.  and  we  ap2ieal  to  the 
intelligence,  conscience,  and  2mtriotism  of  the  2>eo2»le,  irres23ective  of  party  or 
section,  for  their  earnest  support. 


IT  WILL  MAINTAIN  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

We  avoid  no  issues.  We  meet  the  sudden,  dangerous,  and  revolutionary 
assault  1123011  law  and  order,  and  upon  those  to  whom  is  confided  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  the  authority  to  uphold  and  maintain  them,  which  our  opi»o- 
nents  have  made,  with  the  same  courage  that  we  have  faced  every  emergency 
since  our  organization  as  a iiartv,  more  than  fortv  vears  ago.  Government  bv 
law  must  first  be  assured  ; everything  else  can  wait.  The  spirit  of  lawlessne.ss 
must  be  extinguished  by  the  fires  of  an  unselfish  and  lofty  23atriotism.  Every 
attack  upon  the  2)ublic  faith  and  every  suggestion  of  the  re2iudiation  of  debts. 


public  or  private,  must  be  rebuked  by  all  men  who  believe  that  honesty  is  the 
best  polic or  who  love  their  country  and  would  preserve  unsullied  its  National 
honor. 

SECTIONALISM  ALMOST  OBLITERATED. 

The  c(  untry  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  almost  total  obliteration  of  the 

sectional  ines  which  for  so  manv  vears  marked  the  division  of  the  United  States 

1/  ^ 

into  slave  and  free  territory,  and  finally  threatened  its  partition  into  two  sepa- 
rate novejiiments  bv  the  dread  ordeal  of  civil  war.  The  ora  of  reconciliation,  so 
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long  and  earnestly  desired  by  General  Gkant  and  many  other  great  leaders. 
North  an  I South,  has  hapifily  come,Vnd  the  feeling  of  distrust  and  hostility 
between  .he  sections  is  everywhere  vanishing,  let  us  hope  never  to  return. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  give  strength  to  the  Nation  at  home,  increase  our 
l)ower  and  infiuence  abroad,  and  add  to  the  permanency  and  security  of  our  free 
institutio  IS,  than  the  restoration  of  cordial  relations  between  the  people  of  all 
sections  niid  parts  of  our  beloved  country.  If  called  by  the  suttrages  of  the 
}>eople  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
1 shall  ccunt  it  a privilege  to  aid,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  the  promotion 
of  the  spi  fit  of  fraternal  regard  which  should  animate  and  govern  the  citizens  of 
every  sec  ion,  State,  or  part  of  the  Republic.  After  the  lapse  of  a century  since 
its:  uttera  ace,  let  us,  at  length,  and  forever  hereafter,  heed  the  admonition  of 
ASHING': 'ON  ; “ There  should  be  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West— but  a 
common  country.”  It  shall  be  my  constant  aim  to  improve  every  opportunity 
to  advant'3  the  cause  of  good  government  by  promoting  that  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  justice  wdiich  is  so  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness  by  joining 
most  heartily  in  all  proper  efibrts  to  restore  the  relations  of  brotherly  respect 
and  aftbcl  ion  Avhich  in  our  early  history  characterized  all  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  ;;  would  be  glad  to  contribute  towards  binding  in  indivisible  union  the 
different  li visions  of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  now  “have  every  inducement 
' of  sympathy  and  interest”  to  w’eld  them  together  more  strongly  than  ever.  I 
would  re;oice  to  see  demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  the  North  and  the  South 
and  the  East  and  the  West  are  not  separated,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  sepa- 
rated, because  of  sectional  or  party  differences.  The  war  is  long  since  over; 

we  arc  nut  enemies,  but  friends,”  and  as  friends  we  will  faithfully  and  cor- 
dially CO  operate,  under  the  aj)proving  smile  of  Him  who  has  thus  far  so  signally 
sustainet  and  guided  us,  to  preserve  inviolate  our  country’s  name  and  honor, 
its  peace  and  good  order,  and  its  continued  ascendency  among  the  greatest  gov- 
ernments on  earth.  ^ 

Very  resiiectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  McKinley. 


